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SPEECH 


OF 

MB.  FEATHERSTON,  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEBRUARY  15,  1851. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  certain  Rivers  and 
Harbors — 

Mr.  FEATHERSTON  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
from  which  this  bill  emanated,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  place  be¬ 
fore  the  country  some  of  the  reasons  which  will  control  me  in 
casting  my  vote  against  it,  and  in  seeking  by  all  fair  and  honor¬ 
able  means  to  defeat  its  passage.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  bill  is  thrust  upon  the  House,  are  not  only  remarkable 
but  unusual  in  the  history  of  legislation.  Within  fifteen  days  of 
the  close  of  the  session,  when  not  one  of  the  regular  appropria¬ 
tion  bills  has  passed,  or  been  even  discussed  ;  when  they  are  all 
lying  on  your  table,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  some  forty- 
five  or  fifty  millions  of  dollars ;  when  it  is  conceded  by  all  parties 
that  there  is  not  time  now  left,  if  all  the  remaining  days  of  the 
session  should  be  devoted  to  them,  to  consider  maturely  and  pass 
them,  involving  as  they  do  such  immense  sums  of  money ;  when 
it  is  known,  too,  that  they  must  pass,  or  an  extra  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  called — under  such  circumstances  the  advocates  of 
internal  improvement  by  the  General  Government  have  called  up 
this  bill  and  seek  its  passage,  at  the  very  heel  of  the  session,  when 
it  is  impossible  that  the  subject  can  receive  such  consideration 
and  discussion  as  its  great  importance  demands.  I  ask  the  friends 
of  this  measure  if,  when  these  facts  go  before  the  country,  they 
can  be  justified  in  their  extraordinary  course?  In  view  of  the 
circumstances,  the  conclusion  might  be  drawn  that  they  have 
chosen  this  propitious  hour  for  its  passage,  that  it  may  get  through 
with  as  little  discussion  as  possible — that  its  enormities  may  not 
be  exposed — that  public  attention  may  not  be  called  to  it.  They 
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have  a  controlling  majority  in  this  House,  and  could  have  taken 
it  up  at  any  time  during  the  session.  Days,  yea  weeks  were 
spent  in  discussing  the  comparatively  unimportant  subject  of 
cheap  postage.  Where  were  the  friends  of  this  measure  then, 
and  why  was  it  not  taken  up  ?  So  have  weeks  been  spent  in 
discussing  the  New  York  Mint  bill,  the  bill  for  establishing  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  to  decide  upon  private  claims,  and  others 
of  like  character,  all  of  much  less  importance  than  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  appropriates  about  two  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  as  it  came  from  the  committee.  How  much  this  sum  may 
be  increased  by  amendments  before  it  gets  through  this  and  the 
other  branch  of  Congress,  1  know  not.  It  may  rise  to  three  or 
four  millions  of  dollars.  The  American  citizen  will  doubtless 
come  to  the  conclusion,  when  he  learns  that  Congress  have  ap¬ 
propriated  two  millions  of  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  certain 
rivers  and  harbors,  that  our  Government  is  free  from  debt,  and 
has  an  actual  surplus  in  the  Treasury.  This  would  be  a  rational 
conclusion  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  country,  it  is  untrue.  The 
actual  public  debt  of  this  Government  is  now  not  less  than  eighty 
millions  of  dollars,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  it  is  increasing  and 
not  diminishing.  The  estimates  for  administering  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  next  year,  sent  into  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by 
the  present  Administration,  at  the  commencement  of  this  session, 
we  were  told  last  evening,  by  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  (Mr.  Jones,)  amount  to  about  fifty-three  millions  of 
dollars.  This  is  the  very  moderate  sum  asked  for  by  this  econo¬ 
mical  Administration,  to  carry  on  and  administer  the  Government 
for  one  year.  It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  the  American 
people  hurled  from  power  and  place  an  Administration  and  a  po¬ 
litical  party  for  extravagance  in  the  administration  of  the  General 
Government,  which  Administration  fell  far  below  fifty  millions 
annually.  Then  it  was  considered  that  twenty  or  twenty-two 
millions  were  the  maximum  of  an  economical  and  prudent  ad¬ 
ministration  for  one  year  by  the  party  who  now  sustain  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive.  But  now,  I  suppose,  the  present  Fillmorean  dynasty 
will  be  permitted  to  rise  to  fifty  millions  by  the  same  party,  with¬ 
out  murmer  or  rebuke.  Such,  however,  will  not  be  their  fate,  I 
trust,  when  their  acts  are  brought  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  :  when  the  people  examine  them,  they  will  pronounce  a 
very  different  verdict.  If  there  has  been  a  time  within  the  last 
forty  years  when  retrenchment  and  reform  should  be  the  watch¬ 
words  of  all  parties,  that  time  has  arrived.  Rigid  economy  is 
necessary  to  pay  off  our  national  debt,  and  save  the  Treasury 
from  bankruptcy. 

The  sum  demanded  by  the  present  Executive  for  defraying  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  Government  is  greater  than  the  annual 
amount  spent  by  the  late  administration  of  President  Polk,  both 
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in  administering  the  Government  and  prosecuting  the  Mexican 
war.  What  will  be  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  appropriations 
made  at  this  session  for  the  current  year  ?  The  regular  appropria¬ 
tion  bills  will  not  be  less  than  between  forty  and  fifty  millions.  An 
exact  estimate  cannot  be  made  at  this  time,  but  they  will  not  fall 
below  forty  millions.  Add  to  this  sum  the  bill  now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  (two  millions,)  the  French  spoliation  bill,  a  regiment  of  Gal- 
phms,  (five  millions,)  the  Post  Office  bill,  (one  million  and  a  half.) 
Pass  all  these  bills,  and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  An  aggregate 
sum  of  more  than  fifty  millions.  What  will  be  the  amount  of  the 
revenue,  or  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  in  the  meantime  ?  The  pre¬ 
sent  tariff  of  1846  will  yield  a  revenue  of  forty-five  millions  for 
the  present  year.  This  is  the  estimate  of  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  it  is  low  enough.  Add  to  this  the  proceeds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  other  sources  of  reve¬ 
nue,  and  you  will  have  a  sum  of  nearly  fifty  millions.  The  sum, 
although  unusually  large,  is  less  than  the  sum  about  to  be  appro¬ 
priated.  Now,  sir,  with  an  economical  administration  of  the 
Government,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  present  tariff  and  other 
sources  would  not  only  defray  the  current  expenses  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  leave  a  large  annual  surplus  to  be  applied  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  national  debt,  and  this  large  debt  could  in  a  few  years 
be  extinguished  from  that  source  alone.  Is  this  not  our  true  po¬ 
licy  as  a  nation  ?  The  people  will  force  their  representatives  to 
adopt  it,  and  to  abandon  this  system  of  unwarranted  and  extra¬ 
vagant  expenditure. 

I  am  not  one  of  that  school  of  politicians  who  believe  a  large 
national  debt  to  be  a  national  blessing.  The  policy  of  drawing 
large  sums  of  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  to  pay  the 
interest  on  a  large  national  debt,  when  by  ordinary  economy  the 
debt  itself  may  be  discharged  and  the  interest  thereby  stopped,  is 
iniquitous  within  itself,  can  never  receive  my  sanction,  and  I  trust 
will  never  receive  that  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
people  have  hitherto  promptly  wrested  the  administration  of  the 
Government  from  the  hands  of  such  parties  as  seemed  to  favor 
such  a  policy.  The  national  debt  is  increasing  under  circum¬ 
stances  in  virtue  of  which  it  should  be  gradually  reduced,  and 
under  which  it  could  be  done  with  proper  economy.  Is  this  the 
time,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  embark  in  a  system  of  internal  im¬ 
provements  by  the  General  Government?  With  a  national  debt 
of  upwards  of  eighty  millions,  and  this  debt  increasing,  do  you 
propose  to  appropriate  two  millions  for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors?  Where  do  you  get  the  money  to  make  them?  It 
must  be  borrowed — it  is  not  in  the  Treasury — and  is  this  good 
policy  to  borrow  money  to  make  internal  improvements?  If  I 
had  no  objection  to  the  bill  on  constitutional  grounds,  I  should 
certainly  oppose  it  for  the  reasons  already  stated.  One  of  the 
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reasons  assigned  by  President  Polk  for  vetoing  the  river  and  har¬ 
bor  bill  in  1848,  was  that  the  Government  was  then  engaged  in 
prosecuting  a  foreign  war  against  Mexico,  and  was  borrowing 
money  to  do  so — that  there  was  no  surplus  in  the  Treasury. 
This  alone  was  sufficient  if  he  had  had  no  other  ground  on  which 
to  rest  his  veto.  One  of  the  reasons  assigned  b}T  President  Jack- 
son  for  vetoing  the  Maysville  road  bill  in  1830,  was  that  the 
Treasury  was  embarrassed ;  the  national  debt  had  not  been  dis¬ 
charged.  Does  the  example  of  these  distinguished  statesmen  in 

favor  of  an  unembarrassed  Treasury  have  no  influence  with  the 

_  » 

gentleman  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  McLane,]  and  other  Democrats 
who  are  disposed  to  favor  this  bill  ?  Our  embarrassments  were 
not  so  great  in  1848,  or  in  1830,  as  they  are  now,  and  if  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  Mr.  Polk  and  General  Jackson  was  good  then,  it  is 
doubly  so  now.  If  this  policy  of  reckless  expenditure  should  not 
be  checked,  the  credit  of  the  Government  will  be  greatly  impaired, 
if  not  destroyed.  Neither  its  own  citizens  nor  foreigners  will 
have  confidence  in  its  ability  to  discharge  its  liabilities.  An  in¬ 
dividual  who,  with  mad  fatuity,  rushes  on  in  a  career  of  reckless 
extravagance,  not  only  becomes  bankrupt  in  fortune,  but  equally 
so  in  credit.  A  similar  fate  must  befall  the  Government  which 
pursues  the  same  line  of  polic}r. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  other  and  still  better  reasons  on 
which  to  rest  my  opposition  to  this  measure.  Have  we  the  power 
to  engage  in  a  system  of  internal  improvements  by  the  General 
Government,  if  it  were  expedient  to  do  so  ?  (and  this  I  deny.)  This 
brings  me  to  the  constitutional  question.  Ours,  sir,  is  a  Government 
of  limited  powers.  Such  powers  as  are  conferred  on  it  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution  are  clearly  defined  and  enumerated.  Congress 
must  look  to  that  instrument  to  determine  whether,  in  this  or  any 
other  instance,  the  power  to  pass  the  bill  under  consideration  has 
been  granted.  If  there  be  an  express  grant  conferring  the  power 
the  question  is  placed  beyond  doubt.  If  there  be  no  express  grant, 
then  the  question  arises,  Is  the  measure  proposed  necessary  to 
carry  out  and  give  practical  effect  to  any  one  of  the  express 
grants?  If  so,  it  maybe  exercised,  for  the  power  to  pass  all 
laws  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  is  clearly  conferred  in  article  I,  section  8,  of  that  in¬ 
strument. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  rule  of  interpretation — that  Congress  can 
only  exercise  powers  conferred  by  express  grant,  or  such  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  grants  that  are  clearly  expressed. 
Is  there  any  express  grant  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  which 
confers  on  Congress  the  power  to  embark  the  Government  in  a 
system  of  internal  improvements?  There  is  not.  The  most  ar¬ 
dent  friends  of  the  measure  will  not  pretend  that  there  is.  The 
first  ground  has,  therefore,  failed.  Is  it,  then,  necessary  to  pass 
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this  bill  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  ?  Is  it,  as  the  bill  proposes,  necessary  to  improve  the 
Arkansas  ri^er  or  St.  Louis  harbor,  in  order  to  carry  out  any  one 
of  the  grants  of  power  in  the  Constitution  ?  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maryland,  or  any  other  friend  of  the  bill,  will  find  it 
impossible  to  sustain  such  a  position.  It  cannot  be  done.  This, 
sir,  is  but  applying  the  old  Jeffersonian  republican  rule  of  con¬ 
struction  to  the  bill.  We  must  adhere  to  it.  Confine  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  are  expressly  granted, 
and  such  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  express  grants.  I  do  not 
deny,  however,  but  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  Congress,  under 
some  circumstances,  in  order  to  carry  out  some  of  the  express 
grants  of  the  Constitution,  to  make  improvements  of  national 
necessity.  The  power  to  declare  war  is  conferred  on  Congress 
expressly.  (See  Constitution,  article  I,  section  8.) 

Should  Congress  declare  war  against  a  foreign  nation,  it  would 
become  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  that  war  to  remove  our 
troops  from  point  to  point,  and,  in  so  removing  them,  it  might  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  open  a  road,  or  make  other  improvements. 
This  could  certainly  be  done,  otherwise  the  express  grant,  “to 
declare  war,”  &c.,  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  would  be  of  no 
effect.  All  power  necessary  to  prosecute,  successfully,  a  war,  is 
implied  in  the  clause  above  quoted,  to  declare  war,  &c.  I  give 
this  merely  as  an  example  of  an  implied  power,  and  to  illustrate 
its  exercise.  But,  sir,  this  bill  rests  upon  no  such  implied  power 
or  national  necessity.  Upon  what  clause  in  the  Constitution  do 
the  advocates  of  internal  improvement  rely  to  sustain  their  poli¬ 
cy  ?  There  being  no  express  grant  of  the  power,  different  gen¬ 
tlemen  derive  it  from  different  clauses.  One  gentleman  plants 
himself  on  the  general  welfare  clause.  (See  article  I,  section  8, 
Constitution.)  Another  relies  on  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States.  (See  article  I,  section  8.)  Scarcely  two 
agreeing  in  opinion.  The  power  is,  in  the  language  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  statesman,  in  speaking  of  the  power  to  charter  a  bank  in 
1811,  a  vagrant  one.  It  is  chased  from  one  end  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  the  other,  sometimes  retreating  behind  one  clause,  and  at 
others  behind  a  different  one.  All,  I  think,  are  forced  to  admit 
that  it  is  at  least  a  doubtful  power.  I  appeal  again  to  Democrats, 
and  ask  them  if  it  has  not  always  been  a  rule  of  construction  with 
the  leaders  of  that  party,  that  Congress  should  abstain  from  the 
exercise  of  all  doubtful  powers?  Are  you  willing,  then,  to  exer¬ 
cise  this  which,  when  placed  on  the  most  favorable  ground,  is  a 
doubtful  one  ?  Sir,  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Convention  of 
1787,  which  formed  the  Constitution,  was  a  limitation  of  its  pow¬ 
ers  within  bounds  clearly  defined.  This  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
wisest  feature  of  our  federal  compact.  To  this,  more  than  all 
other  provisions,  is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  of  the  States 
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attributable.  So  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  exercise  of  its  limit¬ 
ed  and  clearly-defined  powers  by  the  rale  of  strict  construction, 
the  legislation  necessary  for  a  well  governed,  happy,  and  pros¬ 
perous  people  is  left  principally  to  the  State  governments.  This 
is  the  safest  depository  of  power,  because  it  is  there  more  directly 
under  the  control  of,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves, 
where  abuses  will  be  soonest  discovered,  and  most  easily  reached 
and  redressed.  The  legislation  of  Congress  should  be  confined  to 
the  few  enumerated  objects  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the 
people  left  free  to  manage  and  control  their  own  affairs  through 
their  State  governments.  This  is  the  true  character  of  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  as  I  believe,  and  to  accomplish  the  objects  of 
its  framers,  in  so  forming  it,  we  must  adhere  to  a  strict  construc¬ 
tion  of  its  provisions.  Soon  after  its  adoption,  the  advocates  of 
consolidation,  and  a  strong  government,  who  had  failed  in  the 
Convention  which  formed  it — to  change  its  character,  and  mould 
it  to  suit  their  views,  sought,  by  a  latitudinous  construction  of  its 
provisions,  to  accomplish  the  same  object;  and  to  this  latitudinous 
construction  may  be  traced  the  paternity  of  legislation  by  Congress 
as  has,  at  different  periods  in  our  history,  produced  not  only  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  discord,  but  at  times  a  revolutionary  spirit,  among 
the  people  in  some  localities  against  the  General  Government. 
Had  this  latitudinous  federal  rale  of  construction  (which  assigns 
to  the  General  Government  the  power  to  do  anything  it  may  wish 
to  do,  and  brands  as  traitors  all  who  may  question  its  authority, 
or  remonstrate  against  its  acts)  never  been  adopted,  the  alien  and 
sedition  acts  of  1798  would  never  have  become  laws.  A  protec¬ 
tive  tariff,  which  endangered  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  in  1832, 
was  the  offspring  of  the  same  parent.  A  system  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments  by  the  General  Government  must  take  shelter  under  the 
same  rule  of  construction.  And  so  must  the  “  compromise,”  or 
“adjustment”  of  the  last  session,  (by no  means  the  least  conspicu¬ 
ous  of  the  group,)  rest  upon  the  same  latitudinous  federal  construc¬ 
tion.  But  I  need  not  go  further  with  my  enumeration.  In  my 
judgment,  those  who  are  strict  constructionists  of  the  Constitution 
are,  and  have  ever  been,  the  true  Union  party  of  the  country. 
Their  construction  administers  equal  justice  to  all  sections  of  the 
Union,  and  removes  all  causes  of  complaint  among  the  people 
against  the  Government,  disarms  it  for  mischief,  and  leaves  it  to 
discharge  with  vigor  its  legitimate  functions.  A  speedy  return  to 
this  repuplican  rule  of  construction  is  more  devoutly  to  be  desir¬ 
ed.  The  preservation  of  the  Union  requires  it ;  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation  demands  it. 

In  taking  my  position  against  this  system  of  internal  improve¬ 
ment,  on  constitutional  grounds,  I  stand  where  I  believe  a  large 
majority  of  our  ablest  statesmen  and  purest  patriots  have  ever 
been  found.  I  will  not,  however,  weary  the  commitee  by  reading 
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extracts — a  few  will  suffice.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  180G,  recommended 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  that  an  anticipated  surplus  in 
the  Treasury  might  be  applied  “to  the  great  purposes  of  the 
public  education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  objects  of 
public  improvement  as  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the 
constitutional  enumeration  of  the  Federal  powers.”  He  says 
further :  “  I  suppose  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  by  consent 
of  the  States,  necessary,  because  the  objects  now  recommended 
are  not  among  those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  which 
it  permits  the  public  moneys  to  be  applied.”  His  opinions,  as 
expressed  in  his  letters  in  1825,  that  no  such  power  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  Congress,  was  equalty  clear  and  explicit. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  a  message  of  March  3d,  1817,  assigning  his 
objections  to  a  bill  entitled  “  An  act  to  set  apart  and  pledge  cer¬ 
tain  funds  for  internal  improvements,”  says  :  “  The  power  to  regu¬ 
late  commerce  among  the  several  States  cannot  include  a  power 
to  construct  roads  and  canals,  and  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
water-courses,  in  order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and  secure  such  a 
commerce,  without  a  latitude  of  construction  departing  from  the 
ordinary  import  of  the  terms,  strengthened  by  the  known  incon¬ 
veniences  which  doubtless  led  to  the  grant  of  this  remedial  power 
to  Congress.” 

Mr.  Monroe,  although  he  approved  in  1820  and  1821,  some  acts 
making  appropriations  for  surveys,  in  his  message  of  1822,  as¬ 
signing  his  objections  to  a  bill  for  the  preservation  and  repair  of 
the  Cumberland  road,  certainly  does  assign  some  good  arguments 
against  this  system,  on  constitutional  grounds. 

Mr.  Polk,  in  his  admirable  veto  message  of  1848,  giving  his 
objections  to  the  “  river  and  harbor”  bill,  uses  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  : 

‘‘In  the  proceedings  and  debates  of  the  general  Convention  which  formed  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  of  the  State  Conventions  which  adopted  it,  nothing  is  found  to  counte¬ 
nance  the  idea  that  the  one  intended  to  propose,  or  the  others  to  concede,  such  a  grant 
of  power  to  the  General  Government  as  the  building  up  and  maintaining  of  a  system 
of  internal  improvements  within  the  States  necessarily  implies.  V\  hatever  the  General 
Government  may  constitutionally  create,  it  may  lawfully  protect.  If  it  may  make  a 
road  upon  the  soil  of  the  States,  it  may  protect  it  from  destruction  or  injury  by  penal 
laws.  So  of  canals,  rivers,  and  harbors.  If  it  may  put  a  dam  in  a  river,  it  may  pro¬ 
tect  that  dam  from  removal  or  injury,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws,  authorities,  and 
people  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  situated.  If  it  may  deepen  a  harbor,  it  may,  by  its 
own  laws,  protect  its  agents  and  contractors  from  being  driven  from  their  work,  even  by 
the  laws  and  authorities  of  the  State.  The  power  to  make  a  road  or  canal,  or  to  dig  up 
the  bottom  of  a  harbor  or  river,  implies  a  right  in  the  soil  of  the  State  and  a  jurisdiction 
over  it,  for  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  warrant.” 

How  long  has  it  been  since  this  system  had  its  origin  ?  It  is 
not  true,  as  stated  by  some  gentlemen,  that  it  began  with  the  first 
Administration.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been  called 
into  existence.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  those  who 
were  contemporaneous  with  it,  neither  claimed  the  power  under 
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it,  nor  attempted  to  exercise  it.  Some  small  appropriations  for 
surveys  were  made  in  1820  and  1821,  but  the  principle  was  not 
broadly  asserted  until  1825.  The  first  act  for  the  improvement 
of  a  river  was  passed  in  1826. 

Mr.  Bullard  (interposing)  said :  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  whether  I  understand  him  to  say  that  the  first 
law  that  was  passed  by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
was  in  1836  ? 

Mr.  Featherston.  No,  sir;  I  said  1826. 

Mr.  Bullard.  I  thought  the  gentleman  said  1836,  and  I  was 
going  to  correct  him  by  saying,  that  in  1832  a  bill  was  passed 
for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  Red  river,  which  was 
sanctioned  by  General  Jackson. 

Mr.  Featherston.  This  system  having  its  origin  in  1825,  how 
rapid  was  its  growth,  and  what  strength  did  it  gather  in  ten 
years?  The  following  extract  from  the  message  of  President 
Jackson  vetoing  the  act  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash 
river,  will  furnish  the  best  answer  to  the  question.  He  says  : 
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“The  desire  to  embark  the  Federal  Government  in  works  of  internal  improvements 
prevailed  in  the  highest  degree  during  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  that  I  had 
the  honor  to  meet  in  my  present  situation.  When  the  bill  authorizing  a  subscription  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  for  stock  in  the  Maysville  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Com¬ 
pany  passed  the  two  Houses,  there  had  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Internal  Im¬ 
provements  bills  containing  appropriations  for  such  objects,  exclusive  of  those  for  the 
Cumberland  road,  and  for  harbors  and  light-houses,  to  the  amount  of  $106,000,000. 
In  this  amount  was  included  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe  for 
the  stock  of  different  companies  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  residue  was  principally  for  the 
direct  construction  of  roads  by  this  Government.  In  addition  to  these  projects,  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  two  Houses,  under  the  sanction  and  recommendation  of  their 
respective  Committees  on  Internal  Improvements,  there  were  still  pending  before  the 
committees,  and  in  memorials  to  Congress,  presented  but  not  referred,  different  projects 
for  works  of  a  similar  character,  the  expense  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  but  must  have  exceeded  $100,000,000.” 


Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  enormity  of  this  sum — between 
two  and  three  hundred  millions  demanded  by  the  friends  of  the 
system  in  ten  years !  Suppose  it  had  gone  on  gathering  strength 
until  the  present  time,  can  any  one  tell  what  would  now  have 
been  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  ?  The  calculation  could  not 
be  made  in  dollars  and  cents ;  but  one  result  can  be  satisfactorily 
arrived  at,  and  that  is,  that  the  nation  would  have  been  bankrupt 
beyond  all  hope  of  redemption.  This  result  was  foreseen  by  that 
great  and  good  man,  who  was  then  in  the  executive  chair,  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson,  and  to  him  is  the  country  indebted  for  crushing  this 
system  in  comparative  infancy,  by  his  vetoes  of  the  Maysville 
road  bill ;  “  An  act  making  appropriations  for  building  light¬ 
houses,  light-boats,  beacons,  and  monuments,  placing  buoys,  im¬ 
proving  harbors,  and  directing  surveys;”  “An  act  authorizing 
subscriptions  for  stock  in  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal 
Company  ;”  “  An  act  for  the  improvement  of  certain  harbors  and 
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the  navigation  of  certain  rivers “  An  act  to  improve  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Wabash  river.” 

Sir,  I  am  not  for  giving  this  system  ten  years’  growth  now,  but 
for  meeting  it  at  the  threshold.  Give  it  the  power  and  strength 
which  it  will  gather  in  ten  years,  and  I  fear  we  will  have  no 
Jackson  then  who  can  successfully  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
with  this  monster.  Pass  this  bill  at  this  session — appropriate 
$2,000,000,  and  at  the  next  applications  for  like  purposes  may 
amount  to  $50,000,000.  The  actual  appropriations  by  the  next 
Congress  may  be  $20,000,000,  and  thus  the  system  will  go  on;  for 
this  bill  is  but  the  entering  wedge — the  starting  point — until  we 
are  involved  in  a  debt  that  never  can  be  discharged.  But  we 
are  told  by  moderate  men  that  works  of  internal  improvements 
ought  to  be  made.  I  concede  this,  sir,  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
made  by  the  General  Government.  How,  then,  can  it  be  done  ? 
By  the  States,  by  means  of  tonnage  duties  levied  by  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Congress.  This  was  the  plan  adopted  for  the  first  thirty 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution — the  plan  of  the 
earlier  and  better  daj'S  of  the  Republic — the  plan  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Constitution  itself.  What  objection  can  be  urged 
to  it  ?  It  transfers  this  system  from  Congress  to  the  States,  or  the 
people.  They  are  better  judges  of  the  necessity  and  character  of 
such  works  as  may  be  asked  for  than  this  central  Government. 
They  would  invest  the  money  which  is  taken  from  their  pockets 
more  judiciously  and  economically  than  Congress.  Whether  the 
works  are  made  by  Congress  or  the  States,  in  either  event  the 
money  is  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  being  so  taken 
from  their  pockets,  I  am  for  giving  them  the  right  to  determine 
when  and  where  it  shall  be  invested.  President  Polk,  in  his  veto 
message,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  a  return  to  this 
plan,  and  uses  the  following  language  in  relation  to  it : 

“  In  view  of  these  portentous  consequences,  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  course  of  leg¬ 
islation  should  be  arrested,  even  were  there  nothing  to  forbid  it  in  the  fundamental  laws 
of  our  Union.  This  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  itself  indicates 
a  process  by  which  harbors  and  rivers  within  the  States  may  be  improved — a  process 
not  susceptible  of  the  abuses  necessarily  to  flow  from  the  assumption  of  the  power  to  im¬ 
prove  them  by  the  General  Government — -just  in  its  operation,  and  actually  practised 
upon  without  complaint  or  interruption,  during  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  present  Government. 

“  The  Constitution  provides  that  ‘  no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay 
any  duty  on  tonnage.’  With  the  ‘consent’  of  Congress  such  duties  may  be  levied,  col¬ 
lected,  and  expended  by  the  States.  We  are  not  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  objects  of  this 
reservation  of  power  to  the  States.  The  subject  was  fully  considered  by  the  Convention 
that  framed  the  Constitution.  It  appears,  in  Mr.  Madison’s  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  body,  that  one  object  of  the  reservation  was,  that  the  States  should  not  be  restrained 
from  laying  duties  of  tonnage  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  harbors  Other  objects  were 
named  in  the  debates,  and  among  them  the  support  of  seamen.  Mr.  Madison,  treating 
on  this  subject  in  the  Federalist,  declares  that  ‘  the  restraint  on  the  power  of  the  States 
over  imports  and  exports,  is  enforced  by  all  the  arguments  which  prove  the  necessity  of 
submitting  the  regulation  of  trade  to  the  Federal  councils.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to 
remark  further  on  this  head  than  that  the  manner  in  which  the  restraint  is  qualified,  seems 
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well  calculated  at  once  to  secure  to  the  States  a  reasonable  discretion  in  providing  for 
the  conveniency  of  their  imports  and  exports,  and  to  the  United  States  a  reasonable  check 
against  the  abuse  of  this  discretion.’  The  States  may  lay  tonnage  duties  for  clearing 
harbors,  improving  rivers,  or  for  other  purposes,  but  are  restrained  from  abusing  the 
power;  because,  before  such  duties  can  take  effect,  the  ‘  consent’  of  Congress  must  be 
obtained. 

**  Here  i3  a  safe  provision  for  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers  in  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  States,  and  in  the  aid  they  may  derive  from  duties  of  tonnage  levied  with 
the  consent  of  Congress.  Its  safeguards  are,  that  both  the  State  Legislatures  and  Con¬ 
gress  have  to  concur  in  the  act  of  raising  the  funds  ;  that  they  are  in  every  instance  to  be 
levied  upon  the  commerce  of  those  ports  which  are  to  profit  by  the  proposed  improvement ; 
that  no  question  of  conflicting  power  or  jurisdiction  is  involved  ;  that  the  expenditure 
being  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  pay  the  money,  and  be  immediately  benefitted,  will 
be  more  carefully  managed,  and  more  productive  of  good,  than  if  the  funds  were  drawn 
from  the  National  Treasury  and  disbursed  by  the  officers  of  the  General  Government; 
that  such  a  system  will  carry  with  it  no  enlargement  of  Federal  power  and  patronage, 
and  leave  the  States  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  their  own  wants  and  interests,  with  only  a 
conservative  negative  in  Congress  upon  any  abuse  of  the  power  which  the  States  may 
attempt. 

“  Under  this  wise  system  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers  was  commenced,  or 
rather  continued  from  the  organization  of  the  Government,  under  the  present  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Many  acts  were  passed  by  the  several  States  levying  duties  of  tonnage,  and  many 
were  passed  by  Congress  giving  their  consent  to  those  acts.  Such  acts  have  been  passed 
by  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  Congress.” 

There  is,  then,  not  the  slightest  pretence  or  excuse  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government’s  embarking  in  a  system  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments. 

Again,  sir,  I  am  opposed  to  the  General  Government’s  embark¬ 
ing  in  this  enterprise,  because  of  its  injustice  and  inequality. 

The  money  with  which  these  works  are  made  is  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people  throughout  the  whole  Union.  The  benefits 
derived  from  the  works  when  completed  are  local  and  partial  in 
their  character.  The  people  of  one  State  are  taxed  to  build  works 
of  improvements  in  another  State,  in  which  they  have  not  the 
slightest  interest.  Take  this  bill  for  example.  There  is  an  ap¬ 
propriation  in  it  for  the  improvement  of  the  Missouri  river,  and 
one  for  the  improvement  of  the  Arkansas  river.  What  interest 
have  my  constituents  in  the  improvement  of  those  rivers  ?  What 
benefit  will  they  derive  from  it?  None — not  the  slightest.  And 
yet  they  are  taxed  in  common  with  the  balance  of  the  Union  to 
make  these  improvements.  It  is  a  system  of  injustice  which 
should  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Federal  Government,  whose 
benefits  and  advantages  were  intended  to  fall  like  the  dews  of 
heaven,  upon  the  heads  of  all.  The  instances  I  have  given  are 
but  examples.  There  are  but  few  exceptions  in  this  or  any  other 
bill  of  a  like  character  which  are  not  subject  to  the  same  objec¬ 
tions.  The  objects,  too,  which  claim  appropriations  are  much 
more  numerous  in  some  States  than  they  are  in  others;  and  if 
you  embrace  every  conceivable  object  claimed  by  the  broadest 
construction,  it  would  still  be  unjust  and  oppressive  upon  some 
of  the  States  having  the  smallest  number  of  objects  on  which 
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expenditures  are  to  be  made.  "Where,  too,  permit  me  to  ask,  will 
the  advocates  of  internal  improvements  stop  ?  Are  light-houses 
buoys,  piers,  harbors,  lakes,  rivers,  roads  and  canals  only  embra¬ 
ced  in  their  system  ?  If  so,  what  size  or  class  of  river  is  embra¬ 
ced  ?  The  Constitution  makes  no  difference — draws  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  a  river  which  floats  a  steamboat  and  one  which 
floats  a  barge.  The  framers  of  that  instrument  knew  no  such 
distinction  in  its  formation.  The  neighborhood,  county  or  com¬ 
munity,  through  which  the  small  stream  runs,  have  as  strong 
claims  on  the  bounty  of  the  Government  as  the  men  who  live  on 
the  banks  of  the  majestic  Mississippi.  The  citizens  of  my  own 
district  who  live  on  the  waters  of  the  Tombigbee,  the  Yazoo,  the 
Yallabusha,  the  Noxubee,  and  many  others, have  the  same  claims 
upon  your  liberality  as  those  who  live  upon  the  Arkansas  or 
Missouri,  for  whom  you  have  provided  by  this  bill.  They  are  as 
firm  friends  of  the  Government  in  peace,  as  prompt  and  relia¬ 
ble  soldiers  in  war — contribute  as  much  to  the  support  of  the 
Government.  Why  this  distinction,  then,  against  them — against 
the  small  streams  ?  This  distinction  does  not  exist  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  Government,  but  in  its  perversion.  A  mal-adminis- 
tration - 

Mr.  Morse.  I  desire  to  ask  my  friend  from  Mississippi  a  ques¬ 
tion,  which  will  enable  him  to  set  himself  right.  Do  I  understand 
him  to  say  that  if  this  bill  proposed  to  improve  those  rivers  in 
his  State  he  would  vote  for  any  such  bill  ? 

Mr.  Featherston.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  did  not  misapprehend  my  friend,  because  I  know 
his  principles  too  well.  But  thinking  that  his  language  might  be 
misapprehended,  I  thought  I  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
setting  himself  right,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  he  is  not  to  be  bribed 
by  inserting  appropriations  for  rivers  in  his  own  State  any  more 
than  I  would  be  bribed  by  providing  for  the  Red  river  in  my 
own  State 

Mr.  Featherston.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Morse)  for  his  interruption,  as  my  language  might 
perhaps,  have  been  misapprehended.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  said, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  rivers  in  my  own  State  that  have  as 
strong  claims  upon  the  Federal  Goveroment  as  the  Arkansas  or 
Missouri,  but  if  the  gentleman  had  reported  a  bill  appropriating 
850,000,000  for  every  stream  in  my  State,  or  for  every  rivulet,  if 
you  please,  I  would  have  voted  against  it.  I  vote  against  this 
bill  because  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  Constitution  of  my 
country.  I  vote  against  it  because  I  believe  this  system  to  be  un¬ 
just,  iniquitous,  and  oppressive,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  scorned 
by  the  representatives  of  a  free  people.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  advocates  of  the  great  American  system  of  a  high  protective 
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tariff,  and  extravagant  expenditures,  should  support  this  system. 
It  is  but  carrying  out  the  purpose  they  have  in  view,  of  exhaus¬ 
ting  the  Treasury,  and  creating  a  necessity  for  increased  duties. 
If  you  begin  with  one  river,  you  must  take  them  all  in  the  cata¬ 
logue.  If  you  improve  one  at  its  mouth,  you  have  the  power  to 
improve  it  to  its  source.  The  Constitution  fixes  no  stopping 
point.  If  you  can  improve  a  harbor,  you  can  make  one.  Gn 
this  point  I  will  again  quote  the  admirable  language  of  President 
Polk’s  veto  message : 

“  If  the  power  to  improve  a  harbor  be  admitted,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  the 
power  to  deepen  every  inlet  of  the  ocean,  or  the  lakes,  and  make  harbors  wheie  there 
are  none,  can  be  denied.  If  the  power  to  clear  out  or  deepen  the  channel  of  rivers, 
near  their  mouths,  be  admitted,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  the  power  to  improve 
them  to  their  fountain  head,  and  make  them  navigable  to  their  sources,  can  be  denied. 
Where  shall  the  exercise  of  the  power,  if  it  be  assumed,  stop  1  Has  Congress  the  pow¬ 
er  when  an  inlet  is  deep  enough  to  admit  a  schooner,,  to  deepen  it  still  more,  so  that  it 
will  admit  ships  of  heavy  burden  ;  and  has  it  not  the  power,  when  an  inlet  will  admit  a 
boat,  to  make  it  deep  enough  to  admit  a  schooner  ?  May  it  improve  rivers  deep  enough 
already  to  float  ships  and  steamboats,  and  has  it  no  power  to  improve  those  which  are 
navigable  only  for  flat  boats  and  barges  ?” 

Now,  sir,  when  you  shall  have  adopted  this  general  system, 
cast  your  eye  over  the  map  of  this  vast  Confederacy,  embracing 
thirty-one  States,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  embrace  within  this  general  scheme  all 
the  objects  which  present  themselves,  and  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
what  sum  will  be  necessary  to  sustain  this  gigantic  scheme? 
Let  this  Government  undertake  it,  and  it  will  land  in  hopeless 
and  inextricable  bankruptcy  in  less  than  one  quarter  of  a  centu¬ 
ry.  Shall  we  not,  then,  abandon  the  scheme  in  season,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  plan  of  improvements  by  the  States,  by  means  of 
tonnage  duties?  This  is  the  old,  republican,  safe,  economical 
mode,  which  leaves  the  whole  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  other  mode  places  it  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  where,  by  log¬ 
rolling,  combinations,  tacking,  and  omnibus  making,  the  door 
for  fraudulent  expenditures  will  be  thrown  open,  and  millions 
appropriated  for  objects  not  entitled  to  one  cent.  The  harbors 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  as  regular  now  in  knocking  at  the  door 
of  Congress  for  annual  appropriations  as  the  old  soldier  is  in  ap¬ 
plying  at  the  Pension  Office  for  his  pension.  The  people  would 
be  startled  at  the  aggregate  amount  which  has  been  expended 
on  these  Atlantic  harbors  if  it  were  laid  before  them. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  the  statistics  on 
this  point,  owing  to  the  unexpected  appearance  of  this  bill  before 
the  House. 
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Note. — The  following  tables  showing  the  receipts  and  expen¬ 
ditures  of  the  Treasury  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is  taken  from 
the  annual  report  of  Secretary  Corwin,  made  in  December  last : 

ESTIMATES. 

The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1851,  are: 

Receipts  from  customs — lstquarter,  by  actual  returns  $14,764,043  05 
Receipts  from  customs — 2d,  3d,  and  4th  quarters,  as 

estimated . . .  30,235,956  95 

- $45,000,000  00 


Receipts  from  public  lands .  1,967,000  00 

Receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources .  625,000  00 

47,502,000  00 

Receipts  from  avails  of  treasury  notes  funded .  116,050  00 

Total  receipts .  47,708,050  00 

Add  balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1850 .  6,604,544  49 

Total  means,  as  estimated .  54,312,594  49 


EXPENDITURES,  VIZ  : 

The  actual  expenditures  for  the  quarter  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1850,  were . 

(as  appears  by  accompanying  statement  B.) 

The  estimated  expenditures  during  the  other  three 
quarters,  from  1st  October,  1850,  to  30th  June, 
1851,  are: 

Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscellaneous .... 
Expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs... . 

Expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  lands . 

Army  proper,  &c . .  . . 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  arming  militia,  &c . 

Internal  improvements,  &c . 

Indian  department . . . 

Pensions . 

Naval  establishment . 

Interest  on  public  debt . 

Purchase  of  stock  of  the  loan  of  1847 . 


$458,996  99 


$6,983,432  99 


13,719,094  31 
1,500,000  00 
170,835  00 
9,099,716  72 
2,261,370  66 
327,309  76 
4,363,867  51 
1,380,5S3  40 
9,508,858  88 
3,694,321  03 
844,207  24 


53,853,597  50 


Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  July  1,  1851,  of, 


